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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


0 


N the death of Mr. JAMEs Durr Brown, the 
library profession loses one of its most striking 
personalities and librarianship its most powerful 

influence for progress. Any attempt at present 
to estimate the extent of his influence upon the 
modern public library must necessarily be inadequate, 
because not only are some of the movements he 
started only beginning to gather force, but his 
retiring nature made him refrain from labelling 
many things as his own. With the possible reserva- 
tion that he was unable to do himself justice on the 
platform, he was the ideal born public librarian. 
As an organiser and teacher of librarianship, as a 
keen and discerning student and critic of tendencies, 
methods and results, and as an expounder of pro- 
fessional knowledge through the medium of the 
written page, he was without an equal. Like all 
pioneers and men of strong opinions, he did not make 
only friends ; but he had world-wide friendships, and 
he forced the attention and respect of all library 
workers. On another page of this issue an old friend 
and one-time colleague of his gives a brief outline of 
his life and works, and we need not do the same 
again here. But as his successors in the editorship of 
LipRARY WORLD, which he founded and edited 
until a year or two ago, we cannot refrain from adding 
our tribute to his memory. Representing the best 
type of efficiency and progress in librarianship, he was 
a real friend and teacher, and his death leaves a sad 
gap in our ranks. 
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JAMES DUFF BROWN. 


T is with feelings of the profoundest sorrow we record the death 
of Mr. James Duff Brown, than whom no one has done more 
for the library profession. His death, which took place 

at his residence in Canonbury Park on the 26th ult., was a peaceful 
one, and our late colleague passed away in sleep. 

His life as a very practical librarian was all spent in the service 
of others less able than himself, and the name of James Duff Brown 
was known throughout the whole universe as a shining light and 
a gentleman of authority in the library world of the United King- 
dom. It would be difficult to estimate the number of committees 
and library authorities he rendered service to, especially during 
the twenty-five years of his work at Clerkenwell and Islington. 
He will be missed by a large number of yersons privileged to call 
him friend, as well as by a considerable number of others to whom 
he was only known by name. 

Our late colleague worked in the famous Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, for some years, having previously passed some time in a 
publisher’s shop at Edinburgh. In the summer of 1888 he was 
appointed the first librarian of Clerkenwell, where he opened 
temporary premises in Tysoe Street, and in due course organized 
the new building in Skinner Street in 1889. Here he worked till 
his appointment to the larger and adjoining borough of Islington, 
where the now famous libraries were established, and, it has 
been said, they represent the last word in open access libraries. 
During February, 1912, Mr. Brown was suddenly seized by an 
unusual form of illness which puzzled many doctors, who seemed 
unable to agree as to the true cause of his ailment. In all he had 
eleven doctors, three of them West End specialists. As a last hope 
he was sent to Bournemouth, with the possibility of cure, but he 
was practically confined to his bed during the seven weeks he stayed 
in the South. The writer of this note was in constant attendance 
on his late chief, and was able to spend many happy hours with 
him, and is therefore in a position to say that to the end he possessed 
that strong mind and determination for which he will ever be 
remembered. Realizing that his end was at hand, he was hurriedly 
taken home, and two days afterwards, as stated above, he passed 
away. 

The present seems a fitting opportunity to give a few par- 
ticulars of his work, as it is thought that many of our readers would 
wish to have a brief record of them. Let us consider for a moment, 
therefore, the versatility of the genius so recently taken from us. 
Before he left Glasgow he had compiled and published his 
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“ Biographical Dictionary of Musicians,” a work at that time 
second only to the larger and more authoritative “ GroVve."’ This 
publication brought him to the notice of the musical world, for it 
contained much valuable data never before published, and thence- 
forward his position as one of the foremost musical biographers 
was assured. Ata later date he collaborated with the late Mr. S. S. 
Stratton in ‘‘ British Musical Biography,”” Mr. Brown undertaking 
the living composers, and Mr. Stratton those deceased. For the 
Association he published a most admirable “‘ Guide to the formation 
of a Music Library,” which served its purpose, but now requires 
revision. A few days before his death, when discussing this matter 
with him, he expressed the hope that the writer might undertake 
this work with the permission of the Association, whose property 
it is. He added other cogent reasons, but these it is unnecessary to 
state here. Nothing would give the writer greater pleasure, how- 
ever, than to bring up to date the excellent little manual of so much 
help to librarians who have music sections in their libraries. Another 
important musical work published in 1901 was the “Characteristic 
Songs and Dances of all Nations,” in collaboration with Mr. Alfred 
Moffat. These were his musical publications. Turning to his 
professional works we find that Mr. Brown has left his impression on 
every phase of library work, from the smallest detail in routine 
matters to the higher art of classification. When his “ Manual of 
Library Economy” appeared it proved a veritable boon to the 
whole library profession, as it included within its 400 odd pages the 
whole art and practice of librarianship. This vade mecum will 
undoubtedly be added to from time to time, but the essential 
facts therein so clearly stated will always bear the impress of the 
master mind, and the author’s spade work will prove of lasting 
benefit. When his ‘‘ Subject Classification” appeared in 1906 it 
was received with mixed feelings by the profession. Some librarians 
had already adopted Dewey, but many, it must be confessed, were 
content to arrange their books in order of accession, and give them 
a rough method of classification, which answered statistical purposes. 
Gradually, especially when open access was beginning to be looked 
on with greater favour, members of the professsion began to see 
that the trend of library affairs was towards a closer system of 
classification, and it then became a question as to the relative 
merits of the two great systems. It can be fairly assumed that 
quite as many libraries since 1906 have adopted Brown's ‘‘Subject”’ 
as those favouring the ‘‘ Dewey Decimal,” and it is safe to add that 
here again Mr. Brown has left a legacy of his brain of permanent 
value to the profession. In 1912 he published a work giving 
comparative systems of ‘ Library Classification and Cataloguing,” 
set out in the author’s well-known clear style, and it is of enormous 
value as a textbook for students in Section III. 

Mr. Brown wrote many other works, papers and pamphlets 
on bibliographical subjects, every one of some practical value, was 
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a contributor to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ and in numerous 
other ways did he impart his knowledge for the advantage of others. 

His whole life seemed to be devoted to elevating the library 
profession. He was always devising new and improved methods 
of work, such as catalogue annotations, card systems of various 
kinds, sheaf catalogues, files, and even (strange as it may seem), an 
indicator. Before dealing with these matters, it should be men- 
tioned that Mr. Brown had a detestation of commercialism mixed 
with librarianship, and it is known only to his most intimate 
friends that while he rightly earned a little by his books he never 
placed any of his numerous inventions on the market in the usual 
commercial way; he parted with them for the proverbial song, 
simply as an acknowledgment of his ingenuity. The sheaf cata- 
logue he experimented with about 23 years ago, and based his 
methods on various similar contrivances in use in other countries. 
The sheaf now used in libraries is practically the same as was first 
devised. When the system of filing correspondence now generally 
adopted was first introduced about 1890, it was Mr. Brown's 
ideas which eventually became the method most in favour and 
elaborated by different firms. The indicator, now known as 
Chivers’ Indicator, was Mr. Brown’s invention, and the circum- 
stances surrounding the reasons why he, an avowed opponent of 
indicators should be guilty of such a proceeding is worth recording. 
The writer clearly remembers his chief saying one morning, “I 
had a dispute with Cotgreave last night, and I[ told him I could 
invent a better indicator than his in half-an-hour.’’ As this 
happened about the time the library was reorganized on open 
access lines, the argument with the famous indicator maker was 
probably both hot and strong ; however, always a man of his word, 
Mr. Brown set to work, and although the essential details were 
worked out in the time stated, the finished article of course took 
a much longer time. A beautiful model was made, and experiments 
tried as to its adaptability and economy in relation to counter 
space, appearance and general utility. As an indicator, it is 
thought to be a great advance on any other. Very shortly after- 
wards the invention was transferred to its present maker, and 
presumably patent rights were taken out by him. 

As the librarian with the longest experience of safe-guarded 
open access, now the revered chief is no more, the present writer 
may be excused if a reference is here made to this matter. It was 
in 1891 that he realized the possibilities of this method of library 
administration ; and his views were published in Zhe Library in 
1892 in an anonymous paper entitled “A Plea for liberty for 
Readers to help themselves.’’ In the following year Mr. Brown 
was delegated by the Council of the Library Association to visit 
the International Conference of Librarians at Chicago, and while 
in America he very naturally closely examined the various methods 
of book issue. The system he found much in vogue was a rough 
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and ready method of open access, where no check was made on 
entrance or exit, as barriers were unknown. The losses were 
large in consequence. Ever quick to see the possibilities of an 
educational advantage to be gained in any improvement on the 
methods in use ig the United Kingdom, Mr. Brown thought out a 
scheme which revolutionised library work, and made the hitherto 
closed shelves accessible to the owners of the books ; and for the 
first time ratepayers were allowed to handle property which they 
had bought and paid for. The establishment of safeguarded open 
access at Clerkenwell was boomed far and wide, but not by its 
designer. The advertisement it received came from the indicator 
makers, who must have spent a small fortune in flooding the press 
with miles of absurd arguments, all in the vain attempt to vilify 
the system and the modest man who produced it. Open access 
was the topic with a vengeance! Reference to the Association’s 
Proceedings will reveal a part of the stormy controversy it created, 
both in the press and at annual meetings. The late Earl of Craw- 
ford was quite nonplussed at the 1898 meeting, when a librarian, 
now deceased, endeavoured to create a hostile discussion with 
sentiments engendered by bitter hatred of the new order of things 
he vehemently anathematized. The progress of open access, how- 
ever, could not be stayed. As an educational system it was bound 
to grow, although for a few years its progress was slow. Fifteen 
years ago there were only twelve libraries with open access ; there 
are now about 200, and what is more gratifying to those of us 
who can call ourselves pioneers is the fact that many of the older 
librarians have become converts and are willing to admit that 
safeguarded open access, established on a systematic basis, with 
a good system of classification, is of real educative value. To 
venture on a prophecy the writer is convinced that Mr. Brown’s 
tiny seed of freedom planted in that non-salubrious district of 
Clerkenwell, will eventually become the only system of propagation 
of the library world of to-morrow. Enough has been said to show 
that our esteemed friend was a man of alert and active brain. 
He possessed a marvellous ability for organization, and gave him- 
self infinite trouble in the arrangement of details to make any 
scheme he had on hand a success. Ever ready to accept sugges- 
tions, never indifferent to hints given by those in subordinate 
positions, always willing and eager to discuss things from different 
points of view, it can safely be said of Mr. Brown that he has left 
behind him pleasant memories which time even will not efface. 

As a member of the Council of the Library Association, Mr. 
Brown for many years continued to keep in close touch with the 
inner work of the Association until 1912, when through an unfor- 
tunate dispute he resigned his position as Vice-President. It 
should be added that a few days before his end he expressed his 
regret that anything should have happened to mar his long connec- 
tion with the Council. He sincerely hoped that all concerned 
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would agree with him to consider the matter at an end. At the 
Bournemouth Meeting the Council unanimoulsy elected him an 
Honorary Fellow, and it is safe to assert that no member of the 
profession had more claim to be considered a “ person who had 
rendered distinguished service in promoting the objects of the 
Association” than Mr. James Duff Brown. It only remains to 
add that the honour was keenly appreciated, and did much to allay 
the feeling of irritation which had been caused by certain matters 
of policy the Council considered to be necessary, and which Mr. 
Brown, as a man of extraordinarily strong will, differed from. 

Our late friend was but an indifferent speaker, and was not 
by any means a good debater, although the subject matter of his 
lectures was, it goes without saying, excellent. His delivery 
was against him owing to his inability to make his voice reach far. 
But with a pen in his hand he was a match for any opponent ! 

Always an omnivorous reader, and having a wonderfully 
retentive memory, he was able to give without reference information 
on any topic relating to the libraries of the world, or on music and 
musicians. During his seven weeks’ sojourn at Bournemouth, 
he read a large number of musical biographies, which seemed to give 
him infinite pleasure right up to the day of his leaving—two days 
before his death. To the end his brain was quite as clear and 
active as the writer ever remembers during an association of over 
twenty-five years, and many discussions took place on knotty 
points in classification, and the methods of dealing with orchestral 
music. To see the “ John B. M. Camm Music Library ” became 
a positive craving with him, but beyond seeing the building from 
the outside on the three occasions he was out in his bath chair, 
his desire was never realised. This is mentioned because he took a 
great interest in this unusual phase of library work with a separate 
department allocated to it, and he wished to see for himself the 
beauty of the room and the collection. As his compatriot truly 
said, ‘‘ The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley.” 

The funeral took place at New Southgate, on March 3rd, when 
a large number of his colleagues and friends attended to pay their 
last tribute to a widely respected and revered friend. He leaves 
a widow and three daughters to mourn his loss, and the thoughts 
of the profession are with them in their time of great trial and heavy 
bereavement. 

James Duff Brown will be missed as a learned member of the 
profession, a genial friend, and as a gentleman holding the respect 
of all who knew him. 

CHAS. RIDDLE, Bournemouth. 
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JAMES DUFF BROWN. 


Man may not count thee with his greater ones, 
Nor unborn ages reverence thy name, 
For narrow borders bound the fields of fame, 
And Earth remembers not her many sons ; 
But, where the unseen Recording Finger runs 
To chronicle undying praise or blame, 
Among the prophets, charactered in flame, 
Thy name shall shine through all revolving suns. 
So, rest in peace, thine eager pen laid by, 
Thy merry jest, thy wisdom clothed in wit; 
And close thy quiet, all-discerning eye, 
That looked through life, and found a goal in it ; 
Thine every field has closed in victory: 
Master and Friend, all hail !—’tis well with thee ! 
W. C. BeRwIcK SAYERS. 


THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AS APPLIED 
TO SMALL LIBRARIES. 


By Wo. GirForD HALE, of Truro Public Library. 
0 0 O 
HE Dewey Decimal System of classifying books has always 
challenged, by its bold idea of linking up the philosophy 
of classification with the prosaic business of book numbering, 
the ability of librarians to comprehend and apply its principles 
to their collections. To no librarian is the problem of bridging 
the gap between the theoretical principles of the classification 
of knowledge and the everyday working of a library more enticing 
than to the man who has charge—and often sole charge—of a small 
library. Having spent some fifteen years of my life in what the 
Americans would call a ‘‘ one-man show ”’ of this kind, I may claim 
some personal acquaintance with this problem, and the practi- 
cability of the solutions proposed for it. 

For the purposes of this article | would define a small library 
as one containing less than ten thousand books ; and though much 
of what I have to say may apply equally well to collections of much 
larger dimensions, yet the value of practical knowledge is greatest 
in the small library, because opportunities for the exchange of ideas 
are less frequent than in the big one. 

First, consider the circumstances peculiar to the small public 
library. The penny rate in small towns rarely produces an income 
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of more than {150 a year, out of which every expense must be met. 
This, however, need be no bar to real progress, although it often 
means one man in sole charge—and no staff troubles! The lack 
of assistants is, however, a serious disadvantage when it is desired 
to admit borrowers to the shelves, and so open access is a rare thing 
in small public libraries. Lending and reference departments 
are often shelved in one large room, and better so, as two rooms 
with no common point of supervision will mean much running 
to and fro, or ultimate loss of books. The collection is all under 
one’s own eye if housed in a single room, and the whole classifica- 
tion being visible at a glance renders comprehension of its plan 
much easier, and re-arrangement much more practicable at any 
time. Limitation of funds involves a nice proportioning of classes, 
for not even an important section may include many works, so 
it is the librarian’s task to see that no serious gap exists in his 
collection ; and to this end nothing helps more than a thorough 
system of classification, especially when aided by a set printed 
form like that of Dewey. A glance at the card catalogue, with its 
printed guides, shows in a moment which sections are unrepresented, 
and may often wisely guide decision when one only of two books 
is to be selected for purchase. On general grounds, also, systematic 
classification is as valuable in small libraries as in large ones, 
even close detail being of importance, as denoting the specific 
place of the book’s topic in the classification, and pointing definitely 
to a place well filled, while pleading by inference for a similar 
filling of gaps in other sections. 

Now comes the big question as to which system of classification 
is to be adopted. As it is always well to take experience into 
account, we may profitably glance for a moment at the ideas 
which have ruled in the past. Foremost among systems of ‘ broad 
classification’ is the common plan of dividing the library into 
large sections, distinguished by the letters A to H, each of these 
sections being either numbered separately, in which case the letter 
forms an essential part of the call number ; and the section itself 
a kind of watertight compartment kept rigidly separate from every 
other ; or the whole of the library is numbered in one running order, 
when the letter is simply an indication of class, not to be quoted 
in the call number, as the books are all mixed up on the shelves in 
simple order of accession. These classes generally present some 
such classification of knowledge as the following : 

Theology and Philosophy. 
Biography. 

History and Topography. 
Sociology. 

Science and Art. 

Fiction. 

Literature. 

Miscellaneous. 
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The continuous numbering plan may be left out of the question, 
as it involves complete disorder on the shelves, with an impossibility 
of ever assembling a class so as to get a bird’s-eye view of it ; so that 
the librarian can never tell how it bulks in proportion to the other 
sections. The alternative, then, under this system, is to be 
burdened with eight or ten huge classes, with, say, several hundred 
books in each, which are quite unclassified among themselves, 
and exhibit the most woeful disorder on the shelves; with the 
last class the worst of all: that large and fatally commodious 
grave whose tombstone bears the epitaph “ Miscellaneous.” 
Here lie hundreds of good books, whose only offence is that they 
treat of more subjects than one, or of one which bears relations to 
two or more classes, so that the classifier, not knowing to which it 
really belongs, casts it into the ‘‘ Miscellaneous ”’ section, the very 
existence of which is in itself a condemnation of the scheme, and 
a pitiful confession of failure. Realizing the insufficiency of 
eight or ten great classes, some of the earlier librarians divided 
each of these into four or five sections, thus carrying the classifi- 
cation a stage further, as far as the cataloguing was concerned, 
but leaving the numbering continuous and general within each 
main class. This improved the possibilities of the classed catalogue 
as a key to the library, but left untouched the confusion within 
each main class upon the shelves. 

We come then to the system of closer classification, and taking 
them in reference to the lending or circulating department, we 
find that a peculiarity common to most of these systems is that 
they do not attempt to classify fiction, so that nearly one-half of 
this department is left to run in alphabetical order in the catalogue, 
and often enough in no order at all upon the shelves. The general 
custom is to letter them all “ F,”’ for Fiction, and add a running 
number, which results in a deplorable scattering of an author’s 
works on the shelves. One alternative plan is to substitute for 
the running number an author symbol of mixed letters and figures, 
like those devised by Mr. Cutler, Librarian of the Boston Atheneum, 
e.g., Ab.24st., thus maintaining a natural order on the shelves, as 
new books car be interpolated at their proper place alongside of 
others of the same author, but at the cost of a peculiar looking 
number or symbol, which it would probably be difficult to teach 
the public to use as a call number. To a future generation of 
librarians, versed in further developments of close classing, it 
will seem odd that fiction classification should so long have been 
treated as a joke, for the problem presents no greater difficulties 
than have been met and dealt with in the evolution of the Decimal 
and Expansive Systems. The problem is analogous to that involved 
in the treatment of the Biography section, which is sometimes 
arranged alphabetically by authors or subject-persons, sometimes 
classed as in Dewey, and at others scattered with the subject classes. 
At present the suggestions for its solution are too indefinite and 
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incomplete to be applied satisfactorily, but the puzzle only awaits 
the advent of some courageous genius, who will tackle and solve 
it, very probably on lines similar in principle to those of Dewey, 
and then everyone will exclaim in wonder that such a self-evident 
thing was not thought of before. 

To come back to present facts, however, and confining our- 
selves in this paper to the Decimal System, let us take first a 
view of Dewey's main classing, which is as follows :— 


o. General (or Miscellaneous). 

1. Philosophy. 

2. Religion. 

3. Sociology. 

4. Philology. 

5. Natural Science. 

6. Useful Arts. 

7. Fine Arts. 

8. Literature. 

g. Geography, Biography, History. 


This corresponds roughly to the A—H plan of broad classifica- 
tion, though the ten classes provide a finer division in language, 
literature, science and art, but leave a congestion in class 9, where 
biography comes awkwardly between geography and history, 
swelling a class already out of proportion to the rest. Dewey, 
however, provides a plan for scattering biography among the other 
classes, putting the lives of scientists with science, artists with art, 
and so on, which partially settles that difficulty, leaving only 
geography and history in class g, and as these are closely related 
the class becomes more natural. At the first glance it looks as 
if our old friend, the “ Miscellaneous” bogey, was haunting us 
again in class 0, but a closer inspection reveals the fact that it 
is only used for a form collection of general works, such as ency- 
clopedias, general magazines and newspapets, societies of general 
scope, and so forth, and hardly ever as a refuge for books treating 
of indefinite or mingled subjects, which are provided for separately 
—and satisfactorily. The very position of this general class, at 
the head of the system, goes far to prevent an inexperienced 
cataloguer shelving here a book which he is doubtful where to class, 
as his mistake would be altogether too apparent to the casual eye. 
If, however, we take Dewey’s ten figure classes and use them in the 
same way as the main letter classes before-mentioned, the confusion 
within each class will be just as bad as under the old plan, so we 
are driven to seek a finer division. Now, as soon as we tackle the 
first sub-division of the Decimal System, we begin to see order 
evolving out of this departmental chaos, the second digit giving 
us a hundred divisions, which are of immense value in classing. 
The ten divisions of class 500, Natural Science, and goo, Geography 
and History, will give us an idea of the kind of detail provided. 
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500 Science in General. 
510 Mathematics. 

520 Astronomy. 

530 Physics. 

540 Chemistry. 

550 Geology. 

560 Paleontology. 


goo History in general. 
gto Geography. 

920 [Biography.] 

930 Ancient History. 
940 Europe. 

950 Asia. 


g6o0 Africa. 


570 Biology. 970 North America. 
580 Botany. g80 South America. 
590 Zoology. g90 Oceania and Polar. 

Even at this early stage of sub-division we begin to get rid of 
the “ miscellaneous ” trouble, for the first division, carrying ‘‘o” as 
the second digit, is reserved for works treating of that particular 
class in a general way. Thus, taking class 500, Natural Science, 
the divisions 510 to 590 provide for main sections of science, but 
the first 500, is reserved for books on science in general, cyclopedias 
of science, general introductions to science, collections of scientific 
lectures, transactions of scientific societies, museums of science, 
and so forth. The same rule being applied to the other classes, 
results in the miscellaneous or general section being practically 
divided into ten parts, each one placed with the class to which it 
is properly related, so that the confusion is greatly reduced. 

If one hundred divisions do all this for us, still more are we 
helped by the addition of the third figure, which gives us a thousand 
sections, of the greatest value to the classifier. But few small 
libraries ever use all these heads, but the non-use of some does not 
make the others any less valuable. In every main class there are 
many of these sections which are of vital usefulness, as for example 
those in history, which provide separate definite places for the 
principal countries, and those in literature, which distinguish 
under each language, poetry, drama, fiction, &c. To carry the 
examples out, I quote the geographical divisions that are used in 
the modern history section, 940 and 950, Europe and Asia. 


940 Europe in general. 950 Asia in general. 
941 Scotland and Ireland. 951 China. 

942 England. 952 Japan. 

943 Germany. 953 Arabia. 

944 France. 954 India. 

945 Italy. 955 Persia. 

946 Spain. 956 Turkey in Asia. 
947 Russia. 957 Siberia. 

948 Scandinavia. 958 Afghanistan, &c. 
949 Minor Countries. 959 Burmah to Malaya. 


So far so good ; every additional figure in our classification 
number proves its value. Here, at the decimal point, however, 
the “ big librarian ” cries “ Halt!’ to his little brother, for what 
reason I could never discover. ‘ Three figures are enough,” says 
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he, “ and if you are not satisfied with a thousand divisions you ought 
to be.”” Why, having reaped the benefit of a scientific, detailed 
classification of knowledge so far, should the small library deny itself 
the increase of power to be obtained by further subdivision of sub- 
jects? To stop short at the three integer figures of Dewey produces 
very illogical results when we come to allot our book numbers in 
history, geography, literature and science. Take the history 
division, for example : We have in 941 to 948 satisfactory number 
provision for England, Germany, France, &c., but when we come to 
the minor countries, what are we todo ? Dewey classes them thus : 

949 Minor Countries of Europe. 

949-1 Iceland and Faroes. 

949.2 Holland. 

949.3 Belgium. 

949.4 Switzerland. 

949.5 Greece. 

949.6 Turkey in Europe. 

949.7 Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro. 

949-8 Roumania. 

949.9 Grecian Archipelago. 

Must we, then, to please our big brother, ignore this useful 
classing, and jumble up under one number—949—Holland, Turkey, 
Switzerland and Greece? I think not. The same argument applies 
in the application of these numbers to geography and travels, the 
proper number of a geography of Russia being 914.7, when the 
four figures state the subject exactly, but 914 alone would lead 
us to suppose that the book was a geography of Europe in general. 
The limiting of our book numbers to three figures would make the 
whole classification of no effect, for exact detail could never be 
expressed. The average book-back is plenty wide enough to take 
five figures if necessary, the author symbol being placed under- 
neath, and the printing of these extra figures in a catalogue would 
entail no extra expense or inconvenience. 


[To be concluded.]} 


CURRENT NEWS 


0 

[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 

Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 

changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

On February 11th, Mr. R. A. Peddie delivered a lecture before 

the Royal Society of Arts on “ The History of Colour Printing.” 
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Commencing with the fifteenth century, Mr. Peddie traced the 
gradual development of the art from the controversial 42-line 
Bible to the machine colour work produced by numerous methods 
of to-day. The value of the lecture was enhanced by the splendid 
exhibition of prints from the St. Bride Foundation Typographical 
Library, which, amongst other things, included many examples 
of George Baxter’s work. Mr. Edgar Waterlow, M.A., who was 
in the chair, expressed his appreciation of the lecture, and added 
some appropriate remarks on the commercial side of the question. 
Amongst other speakers were Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. C. T. Courtney 
Lewis, Mr. F. Vincent Brooks, and Mr. R. M. Burch. The lecture 
and the discussion is fully reported in the Royal Society of Arts 
Journal for February 2oth. 


WE have received ‘“ A Literary Calendar: with some Thoughts 
on Books and Seasons ;”” by Walter A. Briscoe, of the Nottingham 
Public Libraries. Under each day of the month is given an entry 
either of the birth or of the death of some literary man. It is 
published by Messrs. Sinclair and Woolston, Nottingham. 


THE Committee of the Lewisham Public Libraries has decided to 
adopt the system of open access in the Brockley, Hither Green, 
and Sydenham Libraries. 


THE Southport Town Council have decided to abolish the office of 
Birkdale Librarian, and have suitably compensated Mr. Edward 
Wood, the Librarian. Birkdale was amalgamated with Southport 
in IgI2. 


THE students of the Waterloo Boys’ Evening Technical Institute, 
together with the 4th Liverpool Troop of Boy Scouts, paid their 
third annual visit to the Waterloo Public Library on Friday 
evening. Friday is the day of the weekly half-holiday, and on this 
occasion the boys were privileged visitors, and had the building 
to themselves. The object of the visit was to bring the boys 
into closer touch with the many advantages to be gained by a 
connection with the Library. Miss Fearnside, the Librarian, 
gave a brief and interesting account of the building, pointed out 
the different rooms, and showed how information was to be obtained. 
The objects of the beautiful Museum were mentioned ; a brief 
account of the donor, Colonel Echalaz, and of the years and trouble 
he took to secure it. The collection of British birds, their nests 
and eggs, is considered to be one of the best in the country, and it 
is not generally known that Colonel Echalaz obtained every specimen 
himself, with but two exceptions. To enable the students to 
become practically acquainted with the Library, a set of questions 
were given to each, and those who wished might compete for 
prizes given by the Library Committee and other friends. The 
answers to all the questions were to be obtained in some part of 
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the Library by consulting the books, magazines, periodicals, 
papers, maps, &c., that were to be found there. The questions 
were many and various, and were arranged to test the observation 
powers and intelligence of the competitor, who became at once 
a research student, and while looking for the answer to his par- 
ticular question often discovered information that he had not 
previously dreamed of, and at the same time he obtained a practical 
acquaintance with the building. The following questions, selected 
from many, will serve to show the character of the competition, 
and the range of subjects dealt with :-— 

The number in the Card Catalogue for books about “ Tele- 
graphy ” is 654. What books can you find in it about this 
subject ? 

Find from the Card Catalogue who wrote “ Treasure Island,” 
“Little Dorrit,” Lancashire Witches,” Three 
Musketeers.”’ ? 

Find from the Author Catalogue how many works by Sir Walter 
Scott can be borrowed from the Library ? 

What is the name of the Mail Boat for New York sailing from 
Liverpool February 21st ? Where did you find the infor- 
mation ? 

What is the difference between a 
aeroplane ? 

What is the meaning of the word “ altruism ? ”’ 

Find from the exhibits in the Museum where the following 
birds make their nests: Kittiwake gulls, coots, larks ? 

So interested were the boys in the work that it was after ro p.m. 
before they could be again assembled together. Mr. Bateson, 
the Director of Education, then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Miss Fearnside and Mr. Lishman, the Head Teacher, for so kindly 
arranging such a meeting. He spoke well and briefly on books, 
their kinds, their value. His remarks were attentively listened to 
and very heartily received. 


” 
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Tue General Section of the Alfred East Art Gallery, which is 
connected with the Kettering Public Library, was opened by 
T. Adams, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Kettering Urban District 
Council, on February 25th, rgr4. The nucleus of a permanent 
collection is evidenced by four pictures, viz.:—‘‘ The Thames at 
Benson,” by A. Chevallier Taylor, R.B.A., Ruminating,”” by 
the late J. T. Nettleship, a native of Kettering, and one of the fore- 
most animal painters of the day ; and two portraits, attributed by 
critics to Sir Peter Lely. In addition to these, there is on view a 
loan exhibition of pictures, consisting of 22 sketches by Nettleship, 
and pictures by Aubrey Hunt, Chevallier Taylor, Coop, Stannard, 
Mottram, &c., loaned by local gentlemen. Since the opening of 
the Alfred East Section in July last, the Gallery has been visited 
by many thousands of people from all parts of the world. 
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On Wednesday, February 25th, a party of library assistants 
visited the Printing School of the St. Bride Foundation where, 
through the kindness of Mr. R. A. Peddie, a demonstration in 
book production was given. The Principal (Mr. J. R. Riddell) 
personally conducted the party, and in non-technical terms ex- 
plained the various processes. The Monotype and Linotype were 
both working at the time, and these machines, with their delicate 
adjustments, very naturally called forth the admiration of the 
visitors. The visit terminated at the Lithographic Department, 
where Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers thanked Mr. J. R. Riddell for the 
trouble he had taken, and assured him that the visit had been 
not only enjoyable but instructive. A lantern lecture on printing, 
by Mr. C. T. Jacobi, was to have followed the demonstration, but 
owing to the lecturer’s indisposition this was postponed. Mr. 
Peddie, however, had arranged for a demonstration in process 
work at the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, 
Bolt Court, and thus filled the breach. On arrival at the School, 
the party was met by Mr. A. J. Bull, the Principal, who per- 
sonally supervised the operations in each department. 


THE funeral of the late Mr. James Duff Brown took place on 
March 3rd at the Great Northern Cemetery, New Southgate, 
at 12,30 p.m., when a large number of relatives and friends gathered 
from all parts to pay their last tribute of respect to the memory of 
the deceased gentleman. 

In addition to the family and relatives present, there were, 
among others, the following :— Councillor Wilson (representing 
the Borough Council of Islington), Mr. Findlater (representing 
the Town Clerk of Islington), Mr. J. Rae (Assistant Treasurer), 
Staff of the Islington Public Libraries, Mr. and Mrs. Fincham, 
Mr. Moffat, Mr. George Bell, Mr. W. H. Stewart, Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Aldred (Public Librarian of Hackney), Dr. E. A. Baker, Mr. B. 
Carter (Public Librarian of Kingston-on-Thames), Mr. W. G. 
Chambers (Woolwich Public Libraries), Mr. W. J. Harris (Public 
Librarian of Bromley), Mr. H. V. Hopwood (Patent Office Library), 
Mr. Thomas Johnston (Public Librarian of Hornsey) and Mrs. 
Johnston, Mr. W. A. Peplow (Public Librarian of Wood Green), 
Mr. Philip (Public Librarian of Gravesend), Mr. W. C. Plant (Public 
Librarian of Shoreditch), Mr. Preece (Public Librarian of Stoke 
Newington) and Mrs. Preece, Mr. S. A. Pitt (Coventry Public 
Library), Mr. J. H. Quinn (Public Librarian of Chelsea), Mr. W. S. 
C. Rae (Public Librarian of Fulham), Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 
(Croydon), Miss R. L. Dumenil (Hackney Public Libraries), Mr. G. 
Bolton (Stoke Newington Public Library), Mr. Faraday, Mr. H. 
Sureties (Hornsey Public Libraries), and many others. 

A short and impressive service was held at the cemetery. The 
coffin was hidden by many beautiful wreaths from all parts of the 
country and abroad. These included tributes from his widow, 
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his daughters and sons-in-law (Mr. and Mrs. Harff and Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams), his daughter Sylvia, Miss M. Watt, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Lambert, Herr and Frau Harff, Mrs. Stewart and family, the 
Chairman and members of the Islington Public Libraries Committee, 
the Islington Public Libraries Staff, the Town Hall Staff of the 
Islington Borough Council, the Islington Electricity Department, 
the Council of the Library Association, the Library Assistants’ 
Association, the Fulham Libraries’ Staff Guild, the Staff of H.M. 
Patent Office Library, the Staff of the Croydon Public Library, the 
Staff of the Wood Green Public Library, the Islington Antiquarian 
and Historical Society, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Clarke (Muswell Hill) 
Dr. and Mrs. Rosco R. Graham, Miss M. Frost (Worthing), Mr. and 
Mrs. Riddle and family (Bournemouth), Miss Gwennie Williams, 
Mr. H. L. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Cannons (Finsbury), Miss Pierce 
(Kettering), Mr. and Mrs. Johnston (Hornsey), Mr. and Mrs. 
Fortune and others. 


PERSONAL. 
Mr. R. Litire, Sub-Librarian of Gateshead, has been appointed 
to succeed the late Mr. H. E. Johnston as Chief Librarian. 


Mr. Henry S. Witson, of the Erith Public Library, has been 
appointed senior assistant at Hove Public Library. 


SOME EARLY DATES IN COLONIAL 
PRINTING. 


By ARTHUR WEBB, Brighton Public Library. 
(Continued from page 241.) 
000 


AUSTRALIA. 


In O’Hara’s History of New South Wales, 1817, it is stated 
that in November, 1795, a printing press was introduced into 
N.S.W. It was employed for the purpose of printing public acts 
and documents ; no mention of any general books being printed is 
made, and the particular spot on which it was erected is not named, 
but it is more than probable that it was at Sydney, for in Bonwick’s 
First Twenty Years of Australia we are told that Vice-Admiral 
Hunter, who was Governor of New South Wales from 1795 to 1801, 
brought with him a press for his own private use. 
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The first Australian newspaper appeared on Saturday, March 
5th, 1803. A description of the earliest copy is thus given in 
Bonwick’s Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days :— 

“It was very badly printed on four pages of foolscap paper. 
It bore, at the top of the first page, its name—The Sydney Gazette 
and New South Wales Advertiser—with a very rude little wood 
engraving, representing a ship, with a Union Jack, and an alle- 
gorical female figure seated on the shore. It gave the date of 
the commencement of the Colony, 1788. Around the picture 
these words were written :— Thus we hope to prosper.’ It was 
declared to be published with authority by George Howe.” 

For an account of the many vicissitudes of this periodical, 
showing how, at times, its issue was suspended owing to the shortage 
of paper, and also the paragraph published apologising for the 
illegibility of certain numbers of the Gazette because of a fault in 
the manufacture of the ink, readers are referred to the last-men- 
tioned work by Bonwick. 

The honour of having been the first to practise the art of 
printing in Australia has been given to the George Howe mentioned 
above. This is shown by the inscription on a stone which was still 
to be seen at the office of the Sydney Gazette in 1859. This inscrip- 
tion was as follows :— 

“In memory of George Howe, a Creole, of St. Kitts, 

b. 1769, d. May 11, 1821, aged 52. He introduced into 

Australia the art of printing ; instituted the Sydney Gazette, 

and was the first Government printer.” 

Apart from official documents the first book printed in 
Australia is generally supposed to be A Treatise on the Cultivation 
of the Vine, by Jas. Busby, 1825, pp. 270. It was printed by 
R. Howe, the son and successor of George Howe, and a copy is 
preserved in the British Museum, but several pamphlets containing 
portions of Scripture and hymns in the Tahiti language were 
printed by George Howe in 1813 and 1814. 

Early in 1830 a printing press arrived at Swan River Colony 
(West Australia) from Hobart, and a newspaper was commenced in 
April of that year. 

At Freemantle a press was at work towards the close of 1831 ; 
and a paper was started at Perth on January rst, 1833. About 
1839 the art was generally carried on in this latter town. In 
1837 Adelaide was laid out by the British, and a printing press 
speedily introduced, Williams’ Vocabulary of the Language of the 
Aborigines being printed here in 1839. 

The first date obtained in connection with printing at Mel- 
bourne is 1838. In January of that year a newspaper, the Melbourne 
Advertiser, was published by J. P. Fawkner, who is mentioned below 
in connection with the Launceston Advertiser. The first nine 
issued were in manuscript, but the tenth and succeeding numbers 
were printed. A facsimile of the eighth number of the manuscript 
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paper and an entire copy of the first printed number is to be seen 
in Bonwick’s Port Philip Settlement, 1883. In October of the 
same year (1838) another paper—the Port Philip Gazette—com- 
menced publication. 

TASMANIA. 


Printing in Tasmania seems to have commenced at Hobart 
with the publication in 1804 of the Colonial Times. The first 
production of the press apart from this paper was the History of 
Michael Howe, printed by Andrew Bent at Hobart in 1818. The 
British Museum possesses a copy as does the Bodleian Library 
also. From 1829-36 Almanacs were published at Hobart, whilst the 
year 1829 saw the establishment by J. P. Fawkner of the Launceston 
Advertiser. 

NEw ZEALAND. 


In New Zealand, as in India and South Africa, the art of 
printing very speedily followed the missionaries who settled in 
various parts of the country. 

English missionaries arrived at Waitemata (North Island), 
in 1830, and erected a press which bore the name of The Bishop's 
Press. The first production of this press traced is a pamphlet of 
8 pp. in the Maori language. Wilberforce’s tale, The Little 
Wanderers, appeared in 1843, also in Maori. In 1844 the Calendar 
of St. John’s College, N.Z., was printed. 

At Paihia (North Island) the C.M.S. erected a press in 1835, 
and began to issue parts of the Bible and other religious books in 
the language of the natives; the first printing comprising the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Philippians. 

The first production of the press at Wellington seems to be 
the second number of the New Zealand Gazette, printed April 18th, 
1840, number one being printed in London. In 1841 a Maori 
catechism was printed, and in 1852 two tracts on the differences 
between the Churches of England and Rome were printed here 
by a person named Stokes. 

At Mangungu (North Island), the Wesleyan missionaries 
printed parts of the Old Testament in the Maori language in 
1840 ; and in 1845 the Prayer Book of the Church of England in the 
same language. 

In 1842 an Almanac and some other books were printed at 
Auckland ; and a Maori newspaper was commenced. In 1848, 
St. John’s College had a press of its own, and published, amongst 
other books, Bishop Selwyn’s Itinerary and Cotton’s Bee-keeper. 

In 1842 a press was in operation at Nelson, and at Lyttelton 
several productions, including a newspaper, appeared in 1851. 

In 1858 printing was introduced at Napier and Canterbury, 
papers being published at both places. 

In 1861 Christchurch possessed a printing press and two 
newspapers, and in 1862 six papers were being published at Dunedin. 
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SouTH AFRICA. 

In 1784 J. C. Ritter printed some handbills and advertisements 
at Capetown ; this is the first date found in connection with typo- 
graphy in South Africa. In 1795, 1796 and 1797 he issued Almanacs 
and a fragment of one for 1796 im now in the South African Public 
Library at Capetown. In 1800 two merchants, Messrs. Walker 
and Robertson commenced printing at Capetown, and in the same 
year were appointed sole printers to the Government, with per- 
mission to issue a weekly newspaper ; these two gentlemen also 
had the monopoly of all commercial printing in Capetown. The 
first number of their paper—the Cape Town Gazette and African 
Advertiser—made its appearance on August 16th, 1800. The 
Government and the public, however, were by no means satisfied 
with the conduct of the press, and in October of the same year 
the Government took over the press, compensating Walker and 
Robertson to the amount of about {2,000. From this date until 
1824 all printing in Capetown was done at the Castle by the Govern- 
ment press. In 1807 the first volume of the African Court Calendar 
appeared ; this was an annual publication, which continued under 
various titles for eighty years. 

The British Museum possesses a book printed at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1814, which is described by the authorities as being 
“ the first book printed in South Africa.”” This book has the title, 
Narrative of the Life of a Gentleman long resident in India, by 
Grand. The facts that the Library at Capetown possesses a 
fragment of a book printed at that place in 1796, documents giving 
some particulars of the press at the Castle from 1800, and also a 
poem entitled, De Maan, printed and published in four parts at 
Capetown during 1802-3, show conclusively that the British 
Museum book cannot be the real “ first.” 

A Catechism in the Hottentot language was printed at Bethels- 
dorp, Cape Colony, in 1805 or 1806. 

The year 1824 saw the first printing press established in 
Kaffirland, at Chumie, by missionaries of the Free Church Missions 
of Glasgow. On January 1st, 1825, an alphabet, which was the 
first sheet of a spelling-book, was struck off ; several other sheets 
followed, and in April the first Kaffir book was finished. It 
consisted of 24 pp. in 24mo., and had the imprint Printed at the 
press of those sent out from Glasgow. In the same year a catechism 
in Kaffir appeared with the imprint Printed at the Glasgow Mission 
Press, Chumie. 

A grammar and vocabulary of the Kaffir language was printed 
at Lovedale, Cape Colony, in 1826. 

In 1823 two English missionaries settled at Maquasse, Trans- 
vaal, taking with them a press from the Cape ; they printed an 
elementary school book which bears the imprint Maguasse, 1826, 
and is cited as being the first book printed in the Sichuan language, 
but with Roman characters. 
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Wesleyan missionaries were responsible for early printing 
at Grahamstown, Cape Colony, some of their productions being a 
Kaffir catechism in 1832 ; Biblical works in 1833 ; a Kaffir grammar 
in 1834, and a grammar of the Bechuana dialect in 1837. A 
newspaper, the Grahamstown Journal, was started in 1831. 

At Pietermaritzburg, Natal, several missionary societies had 
printing presses, the first book to appear being a Zulu New 
Testament, printed in 1841. At Durban in 1841, the American 
missionaries began operations by printing hymns, catechisms, &c., 
in Kaffir. 

Other early dates are :—Platberg, Orange River Colony, 
1833, in which year a catechism was printed in Se-rolong, one of 
the dialects of the district ; Thaba, Cape Colony, 1840 ; Beerseba, 
Cape Colony, 1841, the first production being a periodical con- 
taining extracts from the Bible, &c. On the title is a woodcut of 
a press, with the motto, “A press is a well which pours forth 
knowledge on the earth.” 

At Port Elizabeth a reading and spelling book was printed 
in 1853. 


WEstT INDIEs. 


BARDADOES.—The Laws of Barbadoes, “‘ by William Rawlin, 
a clerk of the assembly of the said island,”” was printed at Bridge- 
town in 1699. The Barbadoes Gazette was started in 1731 by Samuel 
Keimer. We have evidence that William Brown, who afterwards 
ete at Quebec, was in charge of a printing establishment at 

ridgetown in 1760. 

J AMAICA.—There is evidence that printing was carried on 
at Kingston, Jamaica, as early as 1718, a sermon by the Rev. 
William Johnson bearing that date. The Weekly Jamaica Courant 
was first published in 1722, continuing until 1755 ; and the Jamaica 
Gazette from 1745-1786. In 1756 a weekly newspaper commenced 
publication at St. Jago de la Vega (or Spanish Town) ; and in 
1792 the Laws of Jamaica, by A. Dickman was printed at the same 
place. In 1786 a collection of Jamaican Acts was printed at 
Kingston. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER.—Printing was in vogue on this island 
as early as 1739, in which year the first edition of the Laws of St. 
Christopher was printed by Samuel Jones at Basseterre, the capital ; 
in 1747 he published the first paper of the island. The Acts of 
Assembly were printed in 1769 by Daniel Thibou ; and another 
paper was printed in 1785 by E. L. Low. 

ANTIGUA.—Printing was first practised on this island at 
St. John in 1748, by Benjamin Mecom, who in after years printed 
in the United States at Boston, Newhaven and Philadelphia. He 
published the Antigua Gazette for some six or seven years from 
1748 ; he also printed Occasional Poems, 2 vols., in 1749. The 
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second printer at St. John was Alexander Shipton, who commenced 
in 1766 or 1767. 

DOMINICA.—In 1765 a printer of the name of William 
Smith settled at Charlotte Town, the capital of Dominica, and 
commenced business with the publication of a weekly paper—the 
Freeport Gazette ; in 1767 he published The Shipwreck, a poem. 
In 1774 an Anglo-French journal was printed by a printer named 
Jones. 

GRENADA.—The year 1769 saw the printing at Georgetown, 
the capital, of a Letter to the Rt. Hon. Earl of Hillsborough. The 
Laws of the island were printed in 2 vols., by Alex. Midleton, the 
first (containing over 300 pages) in 1778, and the second (of over 
400 pages) in 1779. 

ST. VINCENT.—A newspaper was printed in 1784 at 
Kingston, the capital of this island, and a Sermon, preached in 1809, 
by the Rev. J. Quelding, was published with the imprint St. 
Vincent, 1810. 

BERMUDA.—An English newspaper was printed on this 
island in 1800. 

BRITISH GUIANA.—A newspaper was printed at George- 
town, the capital, from 1801-1805 ; and in 1825 appeared a book 
on the habits, languages, &c., of the district, by W. Hilhouse; this 
was also printed at the capital. A book by A. Mansie, with the 
title, The Apprenticed Labourer’s Manual, was printed in British 
Guiana in 1837—most probably at Georgetown. 


TRINIDAD.—The year 1807 saw the publication of the 
Trinidad Courant, but at what place on the island we have been 
unable to trace. A pamphlet of 26 pp. was printed in 1811— 
probably at Spanish Town, the capital. 


ST. LUCIA.—Although it is probable that printing was 
executed in St. Lucia before 1839, this is the first date we have 
found. In this year a printing establishment was existing at 
Castries, under the name of The Iree Press. 


GIBRALTAR, 
When and by whom printing was first practised at Gibraltar 
does not appear to have been definitely settled, but in 1793 a 
catalogue of the garrison library was printed at the library there. 


MALTA. 

In the Bibliotheca Marchiana there is a notice of a book, Della 
descrittione di Malta isola nel mare Siciliano, di Fra G. F. Abela, 
which has the imprint Jn Malta per Paola Bonacuta, 1647. It is 
a folio of 580 pp,, with an engraved title, map, plan, and several 
other good engravings. 

In 1815 or 1816 a press was erected on the island by the 
American missionaries. 
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“ L’imprimerie hors l'Europe ; par Un Bibliophile.”” 1903. 

TImPERLEY.—“ Encyclopedia of Literary and Typographical 
Anecdote. 1842.” 


[NotE.—Since this article was written a valuable paper on “‘ The 
Birth of Printing in South Africa,” by Mr. A. C. G. Lloyd. 
has appeared in “ The Library”’ for January, 1914. Readers 
are referred to that paper for fuller information on the iniro- 
duction of printing into Capetown.} 


THE LATE H. E. JOHNSTON. 


AST month it was our painful duty to record the death on 
February 3rd of Henry Edward Johnston, Librarian at 
Gateshead, Member of the Council of L.A., and Hon. Sec. 

of the N.C.L.Asso. 

Born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on June 15th, 1866, educated 
at Gateshead, Mr. Johnston was a typical Tynesider, and was 
often amused when he journeyed southwards by the attempts of 
the natives to place his home north of the Border. Cheerfulness 
of disposition, kindliness of heart, and a fervid love of fair dealing 
were his chief characteristics. When a boy he entered the services 
of the Gateshead Corporation as an assistant in the Town Clerk’s 
Office, and remained there until August, 1885, when he was 
appointed senior assistant in the Public Library, then in the course 
of formation, with Mr. G. E. Elliott as Librarian. When the latter 
gentleman was appointed to Belfast, Mr. Johnston was promoted 
to the position on March 8th, 1888, and for over a quarter of a 
century ably and assiduously devoted himself to the interests of 
the Library readers. Ability to provide information was his 
delight. 
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Mr. Johnston was keenly interested in local lore, tradition, 
and folk song, and was always welcome at all social functions. 
Those who were privileged to listen to his Tyneside version of 
Alfred Spencer’s Patsy's Turkish Bath will long remember it. 
He also was fond of music, and rendered assistance to St. Mary’s 
Choir, Gateshead, and later to St. Helen’s, Low Fell ; was one of 
the founders of Gateshead Vocal Society, and its first Secretary. 
Members of the N.C.L. Association, when visiting Gateshead, 
always expected a good musical programme, and were never 
disappointed. 

The origin of the N.C.L. Association was due to the occasional 
friendly meetings of the Gateshead, Middlesbrough, and Sunderland 
Librarians. These meetings afforded opportunities for furthering 
Library work, and it was felt that they should become general. The 
idea was taken up, an Association was formed, with Mr. Basil 
Anderton as President, and Mr. J. W. C. Purves as Hon. Secretary. 
On the latter’s retirement, through ill-health, Mr. Johnston accepted 
the office on June 23rd, 1903. In this capacity he served with 
much tact and ability, and whilst ever ready to listen to the opinion 
of others was not slow in giving expression to his own. He 
strenuously wrought for the good of the profession at large, and 
to the younger members of the craft in particular he was most 
courteous and kind. 

It should be mentioned that in addition to his duties as 
Librarian he acted as Hon. Secretary of the Municipal School of 
Art from 1897 to 1903, when it ceased to exist. 

There were present at the interment at Saltwell Cemetery : 
Messrs. Basil Anderton, B.A., J. Walton, W. H. Gibson, I. Briggs, 
C. J. Zanetti, B. R. Hill, Newcastle; Baker Hudson, Middles- 
brough; J. W. C. Purves, Workington; Ernest Bailey, South 
Shields ; Alfred Hair, Tynemouth ; J. A. Charlton Deas, Sunder- 
land; W. Wilson, Darlington ; and members of the Gateshead 
Library Staff. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


0 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. 


We are rather sorry that Mr. W. S. C. Rae has given us his 
book on Public Library Administration (1913; illus., fcap. 8vo., 
12+132 p; Messrs. G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd.; price (leather) 
2s. 6d. net) in quite its present form. It is stated in the preface 
that “ this little book will be found to contain information which 
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to a certain extent is already known to those in charge of our public 
libraries” ; but there is very little indeed that is not already well 
known. But that in itself is no drawback, for the collection of 
even well known facts into a handy and accessible form is a valuable 
work. Mr. Rae’s book seems to aim at a place midway between 
the ‘“‘ Primer” of Roebuck and Thorne, and Brown’s“‘ Manual,” but 
it is doubtful if there is any room in that position. Students 
requiring elementary information will turn to the primer; and 
persons wishing more advanced knowledge will turn to the 
“Manual.” It seems therefore that only persons searching for 
suggestions as to methods will turn to the present volume after 
the “ Manual,” and perhaps Bostwick and Dana, have been ex- 
hausted. Many practical methods now in use are described and 
illustrated clearly, and it is in this that the value of the book lies. 
The author states that “ no claim is made to originality in any of 
the schemes dealt with,” but he might have extended the courtesy 
of acknowledgment to the originators of the methods. The whole 
book is too slight : too much is attempted in too little space ; pages 
are given where chapters would be no more than sufficient, and the 
result is inevitably sketchy. It is a collection of suggestions on 
public library administration rather than a text book of the 
subject. 


HISTORICAL FICTION. 


With the issue of A Guide to Historical Fiction (1914 ; post 4to., 
566 p.; Messrs. Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd.; price 21s. net), Dr. 
E. A. Baker completes his monumental labours on fictional! litera- 
ture, and deserves the gratitude of all librarians and literary 
workers. In the introduction to the present volume he calls it 
“a sort of atlas of historical fiction ’’ ; and his previous “ Guide 
to the best fiction ” is certainly an encyclopedia of general fiction. 
The two works between them furnish as complete a guide to this 
important field of literature as anyone could desire. Stories that 
in any way portray the life of the past are included, so that the 
term “‘historical’’ has been given a wide interpretation. The 
arrangement is by countries, and each country is divided up into 
historical periods—an arrangement that is simple, clear, and 
effective. The annotations are copious and illuminating, and are 
principally descriptive, although a certain amount of criticism 
is included. It is unnecessary to deal with the annotations more 
fully, because the users of the “ Guide to the best fiction ’"—which 
is another way of saying all librarians—are already familiar with 
Dr. Baker’s principles and methods. A feature of this guide, 
which adds immensely to its value and usefulness, is the “ Index 
of authors, titles, historical names, places, events, allusions, &c.”, 
compiled by Mrs. and Miss Baker, which must contain somewhere 
about 17,000 references. Juvenile books are marked in the lists, 
but Dr. Baker’s saving clause in the introduction should be noted. 
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It is quite impossible to do justice to the whole work in this note, 
but we must record our opinion that this is an essential work for 
every library, and that it should be both in the librarian’s office 
and at the disposal of readers. It will help every library to get 
the fullest and best return from its fiction section. 


REVIEWS. 


90 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


For about thirty years before his death the late Walter T. 
Rogers, at one time well known in library circles, had been 
working on a Dictionary of Abbreviations, now issued by Messrs. Geo. 
Allen & Co., Ltd. (1913; cr. 8vo., 11-+205+-149 p.; price 7s. 6d.). 
It can be said with truth that his Dictionary supplies a real want in 
reference books, because although there are a number of works 
dealing with abbreviations, there are nothing like this one in 
comprehensiveness and completeness. There are two separate 
alphabets: the first, which comprises 205 pages, is devoted to 


general abbreviations of all kinds used in professions, sport and — 


trades ; while the second, occupying 149 pages, is devoted entirely 
to legal abbreviations. The latter is largely made up of abbre- 
viated references to legal authors and their works. As an example 
of degree of minuteness to which the general list of abbreviations 
is worked out, the following may be taken :— 
H.P. (aero accessories) Hand- H.P. (mech.), Horse-power ; 
ley Page, Ltd. high pressure. 
H.P. (bot.), Hardy perennial. H.P. (trade), House painter 
H.P. (com.), Half-price. H.P. (tit.), House Physician. 
H.P. (engin.), High pressure; H.P. (mil.), Half pay. 
Horse power. H.P. (paper), Hot-pressed. 
H.P. (freem.), High Priest. H.P. (pharm.), Haustus pur- 
H.P. (geneal.), heir presumptive. gans. (A purging draught). 
H.P. (gen.), Highest possible. H.P. (rel.), High Priest. 
From this it will be seen that the list is so full that reference to 
it rarely will be in vain. The book will have a wide use, for abbre- 
viation plays a large part in all technical and most other literature. 
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“ THE WAYFARER’S LIBRARY.” 


This new venture of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., promises 
well. The idea is to produce a series of volumes (at the price of 
Is. net each) covering the whole of the lighter side of modern 
literature, including fiction, humour, travel, “ belles-lettres ” 
(omnibus class that is), history, &c. The new series will not, 
therefore, encroach upon the field occupied by “ Everyman’s 
Library.”” The first twelve volumes, now before us, consist of 
nine works of fiction, two of essays, and one of letters. No general 
editor’s name is given, but whoever occupies that post must have 
had an inspiration (4 Ja Paragot) when he decided to include 
Dorothy Osborne’s Letters to Sir William Temple. But the selection 
as a whole is a pleasing change from the usual list of much reprinted 

“standard books’ or “ classics.” Running Water, by A. E. W. 
Mason ; The Blue Lagoon, by H. de Vere Stacpoole ; The Wheels 
of C hance, by H. G. WwW ells ; The Grand Babylon Hotel, by Arnold 
Bennett ; The Adventures of Miss Gregory, by Perceval Gibbon ; 
The Professor's Legacy, by Miss Sidgwick ; Shrewsbury, by Stanley 
Weyman ; and Mary Bradford Whiting’s The Plough of Shame, 
are eight of the works of fiction included. The ninth is Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s Troy Town, and is coupled by the publishers with 
amb’s Essays of Elia, under the heading of ‘“‘ Humour.” This 
seems an unintentional reflection on the whimsical work of Wells, 
which has to struggle in the broader stream of ‘“‘ Romances and 
Adventure.”” The remaining volume is The Defendant, by G. K. 
Chesterton. Physically, the volumes are produced more daintily 
and tastefully than any other series at the price that we can remem- 
ber. We do not know whether it is the intention of the publishers 
to issue these books in a stronger or special library binding, as they 
have done in the case of the ‘“ Everyman’s Library.” We hope 
it is, as this series would then be particularly suitable for replacing 
older editions withdrawn from public libraries. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The latest volume of the ‘‘ St. Paul’s Handbooks,” published 
by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., deals with The Athanasian 
Creed (1914; 8vo., VIII.+202 pp.; price 2s. 6d. net). So much 
controversy has ranged round this Creed that any literature on 
the subject is welcome. The arguments put forward by the Rev. 
Douglas Macleane are easily understandable, and students of 
Church faith and practice will find this book concise and helpful. 
Commencing with the need of the Creed, the author proceeds to 
explain its origin, date and character, and quotes freely from the 
works of previous writers on the subject. Not the least interesting 
of the chapters are those which discuss the warning clauses, and 
give proposals as to whether the Creed should be discarded, revised, 
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or retained in its original form. It is evident that the author 
inclines towards its retention. Some testimonies to the Creed, by 
eminent leaders of religious thought, are given in an appendix. 


MORE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


Some plain words to the English People, by Arthur Bennett 
(1913 ; 8vo., 241 p.; Warrington: Sunrise Publishing Company, 
price 2s. 6d. net), is an “ attempt to consider the existing situation 
as far as possible from a non-party standpoint, and to contribute 
serviceable suggestions to the common stock at a time when 
patriotic men regard the future with such grave anxiety.” This 
is a fairly accurate description of the contents of the book ; and 
the words “‘ non-party standpoint ” will warn the discerning reader 
what to expect. Whatever happens in the future, Mr. Bennett 
has chosen so wide a field for his “ plain words ”’ that he will surely 
be able to say, “I told you so!’’ But in some matters, as, for 
example, in his panegyric on Mr. Borden for those rapidly fading 
Canadian Dreadnoughts, he has already been proved wrong. The 
role of a Daniel in the empire of a modern Belshazzer is a thankless 
one, and it is certain that Mr. Bennett’s opinions will find small 
general support in these days of party politics. 


“BREAD AND CHEESE .. .” 


Mrs. Alfred Praga has hit upon the happy idea of combining 
a novel with a manual of household expenditure and management. 
With the chronicle of the love affairs of two particularly ideal 
people are given excellent lists, recipes and schemes. In Love 
and {200 a year (cr. 8vo., 238 p.; Messrs. T. Werner Laurie ; price 
2s. net), the reader is made to accompany the happy pair through 
their business of furnishing, housekeeping and the like, and also to 
descend into kitchen regions and listen to the sage and practical 
advice of the old Irish cook. Of course both aspects of the volume 
must suffer from the combination, but the result will be to get 
many people to read the book who otherwise would leave such 
advice severely alone. One cannot help thinking that Mrs. Praga 
is too sanguine in a number of her estimates, but the lists and 
instruction supplied should form an excellent guide to the selection 
of a jumping-off place for those taking the plunge. 3 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND THE USS. 4 


Germany and the United States are usually considered to be 
more organized educationally than any other countries. A com- 
— and criticism of their methods, under the title of Public 

ducation in Germany and in the United States has been written 
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by Dr. L. R. Klemm, the U.S. Government specialist in foreign 
education (1914 ; cr. 8vo., 350 p.; Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., 
price 5s. net). Dr. Klemm treats the subject in an eminently 
practical manner, and the book is one for the working teacher 
rather than for the theoretical educationalist. All branches of the 
work meet with attention, and a particularly valuable feature is 
the series of outlines of actual lessons. 


THE FRENCH QUEENS. 


Many readers will be familiar with the several books on French 

Court life, written by Mr. Frank Hamel, and will welcome his 
latest work, The Romance of the French Queens (1913 ; 8vo., illus., 
XVI.+-254 pp.; Messrs. Grafton & Co., price 7s. 6d. net.). Those 
who have read the “ Dauphines of France ” will be interested to 
know what happened to those princesses, if and when they reached 
the throne. Some of these princesses are dealt with in the present 
work, together with several queens who were never dauphines. 
Romance has always been associated with the throne of France, 
and it is particularly noticeable in this ‘“ continuous story about 
the sovereign ladies of France.’’ ‘“‘ The Throne of France was not 
a good school for the development of the Queen’s personality. 
The Queen had to fight for her own happiness, and her struggles 
were sometimes noble, more often laughable, and occasionally 
despicable.” Among the characters dealt with in this book are 
Anne de Bretagne ; Mary Tudor, the only English princess who 
became Queen of France ; Elénore of Austria ; Catherine de Médicis ; 
Mary Stuart; Marguerite de Valois; Anne of Austria; Marie 
Antoinette ; Josephine and Marie Louise, wives of Napoleon I.; 
and Eugénie, wife of Napoleon If. The fascinating stories 
of these historic women make interesting reading. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


The London Matriculation Directory, January, 1914 (University 
Tutorial Press ; price 1s. net), contains the usual list of examination 
papers, with answers by tutors of University Correspondence 
College, together with the Calendar of the College. 

We have also received a copy of the London University Guide, 
1914 (University Tutotial Press ; gratis). This gives full informa- 
tion concerning the London University examinations, with advice 
on text-books ; the Calendar of University Correspondence College 
is appended. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


0 oO 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Branch was held at the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, on Thursday, 29th January, 
by kind invitation of the Governors. 

Mr. Gerard N. Ford, J.P., Hon, Secretary, and a Governor of 
the John Rylands Library, gave a most inspiring speech, welcoming 
the members, who numbered forty-two. The welcome was suitably 
acknowledged by the President, Mr. C. Madeley, who took the 
chair, and presided over the business part of the programme. 

The minutes of the meeting held in November in Rochdale 
having been read and signed, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. James Hutt, submitted the annual report of the Council 
and Treasurer’s financial statement. It was decided to include in 
the report a paragraph explaining the conditions of membership, 
as they will be altered at the end of the coming year ; and as so 
amended the report and statement were ordered to be printed 
and circulated. 

Mr. C. W. Sutton then moved, and the President seconded, 
that this meeting record by vote its condolence with the relatives 
of the late Sir William H. Bailey and Dr. W. E. A. Axon, and that 
the Secretary convey the same to the relatives. The resolution 
was passed in silence, the members all standing. 

The officers and Council, nominated by the Council, were 
then elected as follows: President, Mr. C. T. Shaw, Liverpool ; 
Vice-Presidents, Alderman F. J. Leslie, Liverpool, Mr. Henry 
Guppy, M.A., Manchester, Alderman Henry Plummer, J.P., 
Manchester, Mr. A. Sparke, Bolton, Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A., 
Manchester. Council; Miss K. L. Fearnside, Waterloo; Mrs. J. 
D. Jones, Runcorn ; Councillor T. C. Abbott, J.P., Manchester ; 
Mr. R. J. Gordon, Rochdale; Mr. R. Hargreaves, Stockport ; 
Mr. A. Lancaster, St. Helens ; Mr. C. Leigh, Manchester ; Mr. C. J. 
Mellor, Eccles; Mr. J. Pomfret, Darwen; Mr. E. A. Savage, 
Wallasey ; Mr. J. H. Swann, Manchester ; Mr. H. Townend, Bury. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. James Hutt, M.A., Liverpool. 
Hon. Secretary for Summer School: Mr. R. Ashton, Blackburn. 

Messrs. C. Goodyear and J. A. Green were elected to serve as 
Honorary Auditors. 

Mr. A. H. Garstang, F.R.S.L., Southport, then read a paper on 
“ Co-operative specialising by municipal libraries,’ which evoked 
a long discussion, twelve members taking part, most expressing 
dissent from the reader’s opinions. 
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The business meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Madeley for his services as President during the past two years. <4 

The members then adjourned to the Grotto Café to partake of 
tea by invitation of the Governors of the John Rylands Library. 
At the conclusion votes of thanks to the hosts and to Mr. Guppy 
for their hospitality were carried with enthusiasm. 

A selection of the latest additions to the library, consisting 
mostly of scarce folio illustrated and beautifully printed books, 
had been arranged by Mr. Guppy. These proved to be most 
interesting to the members, their inspection taking up all available 
time both before and after the meeting. 


BIRMINGHAM & DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

HE Ninety-seventh Meeting of the Association was held 

at Stratford-on-Avon on Thursday, February 19th, under 
the Presidency of Mr. Robert K. Dent. Seventeen members 
were present. 

On arrival at Stratford the members were shown over the 
extensive brewery of Messrs. Flower, and were afterwards enter- 
tained to tea at the ‘““Swan’s Nest Hotel’ by Mr. Councillor F. 
Lawrence Talbot, Chairman of the Management Committee of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Public Library. 

At the tea table Miss E. S. Fegan, Librarian of the Ladies 
College, Cheltenham, gave a delightful talk on ‘‘ Some Impressions 
of a Library Tour in the United States.” This was followed 
by an interesting discussion, in which many members took part. 

After the ordinary meeting the members visited the Public 
Library in Kenley Street. 


THE [LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE February General Meeting of the L.A.A. was held at the 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, W.C., on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, the 11th inst. Despite the unpropitious 

weather a very fair number of members and friends assembled 
in the Public Museum at 3.15 p.m., and were received by Mr. 
Hubert Hall, F.S.A., the Assistant Keeper of Public Records. 
Mr. Hall gave a short address on the “ Life History of the Public 
Records,”’ which was listened to with great interest, and afterwards 
personally conducted the party to the various cases of interesting 
objects, explaining the contents of each case in turn. 

At the conclusion, the President (Mr. H. T. Coutts) moved 

a vote of thanks to Mr. Hall for his address, and his kindness in 
personally conducting the party. This was carried by acclamation, 
and the meeting terminated. 
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LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS. 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT FELLOWSHIP, 


A MEETING which will long remain a happy memory for those 
who took part in it was held at Manchester on Friday, 13th 
February, when the members of the Liverpool and District 
Association were the guests of the Manchester and District 
Fellowship. 

Arriving at Manchester at 2.20, the party, under the guidance 
of Mr. O. J. Sutton, the genial Secretary of the Fellowship, paid a 
visit to the historic library of Chetham Hospital. They were 
cordially welcomed by the Librarian, Mr. Crossley, who gave a 
brief history of the institution and its contents. A most pleasant 
hour was spent inspecting the building, and some of the curious 
MSS. for which the library is noted. 

The party then proceeded to the John Rylands Library, 
where, after showing his visitors some of the unique specimens 
of early MSS., clay tablets, ostraca, &c., Mr. Henry Guppy, M.A., 
gave a lantern lecture on “ The beginnings of Literature.’ Mr. 
Guppy prefaced his lecture with a few remarks on the attractions 
of a librarian’s calling. It was more full, he said, of intellectual 
variety than any other vocation or profession. The librarian’s 
ambition should be to find genuine joy in helping those who came 
to him for assistance among books—in so doing he would give to 
the library its true place as an educating and elevating agency, 
and make it indeed a centre of light and learning. He emphasized 
the necessity of cultivating the natural faculties: observation, 
imitation, reason, and imagination ; with these undeveloped, life 
was stripped of halfitscharm. Turning his attention to the subject 
of Bibliography, he said it was one of the most important elements 
of a librarian’s equipment ; and though regarded by many as a 
dismal science, he could assure his hearers that a serious study of 
the subject would prove not merely interesting but fascinating in 
the highest degree. The first business of the student should be to 
acquire a sound view of the general sweep of History. History 
and literature were inseparable. In order to trace the beginnings 
of literature we had to turn back the pages of history to the time 
when primitive man was scratching upon the walls of his cave 
dwellings pictorial representations of himself, of his fellows, 
and of the animals he hunted. These were the seed germs from 
which our modern book had sprung. Mr. Guppy then proceeded 
to show a number of slides depicting the means by which the 
ancients recorded their thoughts, &c., on tablets of stone, brass, 
and wood, on rolls of skin, on palm leaves, papyrus, and other 
materials. 
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At the conclusion of the lecture the visitors made a tour of 
inspection through the various departments of the library, where 
the most interesting items were pointed out and described by Mr. 
Guppy and his very able staff. 

An adjournment was then made to the Grotto Café, where 
an excellent tea was provided by the kind hospitality of the Man- 
chester Fellowship. 

At 7 p.m. the party took car to the new open access library at 
Grumpshall, where Mr. Guthrie Vine, M.A., supported by Mr. C. W. 
Sutton, M.A., and Mr. Henry Guppy, M.A., presided over the 
aye meeting of the Fellowship and the Liverpool Association. 

r. Sutton, as Chief Librarian of the Manchester Public Libraries, 
welcomed the visitors, and expressed his pleasure at seeing so many 
present on that occasion. He liked to see assistants banding 
themselves together for social intercourse and mutual aid, and he 
wished them every success in their efforts. Things were very 
different now to what they were in the early days of his career, 
when such association had no existence. He told briefly how the 
Library Associations came into being, and then, as many of the 
visitors had expressed their interest in “ converted ’’’ open access 
libraries, he gave an account of the experiments of that nature 
made in Manchester, and produced a number of plans showing 
the necessary alterations made at the various branches. 

Mr. C. R. Sanderson (John Rylands Library) then gave a paper 
on “ Misplaced Idealism,” in which he attacked the attitude 
adopted by many librarians and assistants in small libraries, who, 
he said, set themselves up as veritable “ apostles of culture.” 
He had seen one catalogue of a small library which bore the motto : 
“The true university is a collection of books.”’ It certainly 
contained a collection of books, but he couldn’t see where the 
university element came in. Not that he was prepared to say 
the university element in such a library would be desirable. The 
people using such institutions generally required mental recreation 
rather than profound study, and it was ridiculous for a librarian 
or assistant to endeavour to force technical books upon his readers, 
or to shed salt and bitter tears whenever he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to issue volumes of fiction to the public. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the discussion was necessarily 
brief ; and the meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks 
to Mr. Guppy, Mr. Sutton, Mr. Sanderson, and the Manchester 
Fellowship for their cordial welcome, and the excellent programme 
provided for the benefit of the visitors. 
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For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,009,000 volumes in stock. Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25per cent. discount. — Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books sent on approval. 


BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 


In order to give Library Assistants the benefit of the 
many practical articles that have appeared in recent 
volumes of 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


the proprietors are prepared to supply bona fide assistants 
at the following cheap rates: 


VOLS. XII.—XVI. (fo date). 


Complete Vols. (unbound) 2s. 6d. each. 
Single Numbers - - ,. 


(Including postage). 


Orders should be sent to: 


Messrs. GRAFTON & Co., 
69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15 000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides tor special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
Ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide hasa specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides... ... 8/0 per 100 
Alphabetic Sets (25 divisions). 20 per set 
40 )... 3/Oper set 

So » 9/O per set 

(130 12.6 per set 
Guides 15/0 per 100 


Many thousand of these Xylo 
Tab Guides are in use in large 
Libraries and Institutions 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “ The Library World” — 
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Now Ready. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 


Ww. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries, Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of ““The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 


are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS. 
Part I1.—Carp CaTALoGogs. 


Introductory. 

Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 
Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 

Printed or Written Cards. 

Author Cards. 

Title Cards. 

Subject Cards: Classified. 

Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 

Guiding and Indexing. 

Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part I1.—Orner Liprary Uses or Carns. 


Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
XI. The Card Stock Register. 
XIII, The Card Inventory, 
od XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Appenpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
INDEX. 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 9 
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